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IN THE SULKS. 


Or all enjoyments which can be brought home to 
every one of us, from the highest to the humblest, 
there is none, perhaps, more complete—to the 
nature which can properly appreciate it—than 
the sense of being ‘injured’ It is the cheapest 
pleasure procurable, and may be possessed all 
the year round, including the festive period of 
Christmas. It costs absolutely nothing, for it is 
only necessary for us to wish for it, and straight- 
way we hug it to our bosoms. Indeed, a personal 
grievance is all the better for having little or no 
foundation in actual fact ; its proportions are more 
limitless, and its comforting depths of melancholy 
more profound. Although I have entitled this 
paper ‘In the Sulks, I have done so merely to 
catch the ears of the groundlings, who would have 
passed it by unnoticed had I called it simply 
‘Injured, but the truth is that ‘the Sulks’ is a 
very vulgar form of the privilege of which I speak ; 
many ill-conditioned stupid persons are sulky, who 
have no feelings worth mentioning, or capable of 
being wounded ; whereas the people I have in my 
mind are generally of intellectual organisation, and 
born with a facility for being ‘hurt’ only paralleled 
by that of the Sensitive Plant. Such a person, 
indeed, dear reader, is the writer who has now the 
honour to address you, and he glories in his natural 
advantage. When you—an ordinarily, or even 
an extraordinarily sensible individual—have been 
wronged by a friend or relative, you are annoyed 
by his conduct ; you endeavour to palliate it ; or 
you wait with anxiety for his apology. On the 
contrary, when the friend of my bosom behaves 
thus to me, I am more delighted than I can express. 
I am perfectly charmed to be so trodden upon. 


inexpressibly gratified to see that he wears iron 


answer for myself that nothing of that sort will 
mar my felicity. Apology? No, it is far too late 
for anything of that description ; the iron (above 
alluded to) has entered into my soul. Fortunately, 


He has lifted up his heel against me, and I am! tion); ‘of course you are right. 


round the rims. Palliation? No, I think I can | 


as a general rule, one’s friends do not apologise ;| ever; he was a freeborn Briton, I suppose. And 


for, without doubt, this would be a serious draw- 
back to one’s comfort. One can’t go on thinking 
how oppressed one is when the supposed tyrant is 
kneeling at one’s feet; one can’t continue social 
hostilities in the proper spirit, while the enemy 
hangs out a flag of truce, and sends, as it were, his 
fairest daughters in white muslin to mitigate one’s 
wrath. Even Coriolanus, who knew how to enjoy 
a sense of injury as well as any man, had to give 
in before a demonstration of this sort. 

It is impossible, however, to overvalue the con- 
stitutional advantage of which I speak. The joys 
which flow from it are sempiternal; for if one 
well-spring of grievances closes under the icy touch 
of Time, another is sure to burst forth before long, 
with very moderate encouragement on our part. 
We need no divining-rods to discover a source of 
discontent; it is here, and there, and everywhere 
about us—like every other blessing—if we only 
choose to look for it. One of the most beautiful 
features of it is that so many of our fellow-creatures 
are anxious that we should enjoy its benefits. If 
anything disagreeable, and likely to produce the 
desired melancholy, is done or said respecting us, 
how ready they are to let us know of it. 

‘Did you hear what your friend Roberts said of 
you yesterday? Well, I think it right to tell you 
because you consider that he is your friend, and 
perhaps you may make a mistake in so doing. He 
said, speaking of your last book—that it was rather 
a pity you wrote, because, otherwise, if you con- 
fined yourself to talking, you would be considered 
a clever fellow. That’s all ; but I thought it right 
to tell you.’ 

‘Thank you, thank you,’ replied I (for this 
happened to myself six years ago, and was, for that 
entire period, the cause of inexpressible consola- 
Heaven bless 
you. 

Of course, he was right. I had always suspected 
Roberts of unfaithfulness in the matter of belief in 
me as an author, and now I was confirmed in that 
opinion. There was no objection to his expressing 
his ideas upon that subject, of course—none what- 
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being a personal friend of mine, too, who ought to 
know better than anybody else, it was pen act 
fitting that he should speak as he did. Ha! ha! 
Miserable reptile, how I pitied him. Please under- 
stand that I entertained no sort of indignation. A 
runaway knock might make me indignant, as, if I 
answered my own door, it most unquestionably 
would; but it would sink no sense of injury— 
deep, deep, as though it were boring an artesian 
well—into my heart of hearts. So authorship was 
not my vocation, was it not, Friend Roberts? 
Thank you for letting me know that, and 
oer %} for letting other people know it also. 
ot that I care for public reputation—not I; I 
know the value of the puff of popular applause— 
but that this man should have striven to mar it ; 
there’s the rub. Ingratitude, more strong than 
traitors’ arms, quite vanquished Cesar; he didn’t 
care for his stabs—much—until he felt the dagger 
of Brutus. My conversation is pretty tolerable, is 
it? My mere talk? In a private circle, among 
ial friends—real friends, not Robertses—I am 
thought to be rather Ze I, but it is a pity 
that I put myself in print? Ye gods, and this man 
dined with me five days out of six, while his house 
was being painted! 1 wish him no harm. I hope 
I am a Christian man. If that newly-painted 
house of his took fire—mind, I don’t say that I 
wish it to do so, but merely put the case h 
thetically, if it did—I would receive his shivering 
wife and children under my roof as readily as ever. 
Nay, upon my word and honour, I believe even more 
so. He, too—the serpent—might glide in and coil 
himself as before in my spare room. But we should 
stand upon a very different footing—he and I. ‘ My 
castles are my king’s alone, from turret to founda- 
tion-stone ; the hand of the present writer is his 
own, and never shall, in friendly grasp, the hand of 
such as Roberts clasp. The sentiment put into the 
mouth of the great Douglas, although expressed in 
accordance with his peculiar circumstances, was 
precisely the same that animated me. You do not 
5 ag I hope, that I took the slightest notice of 
Roberts having made the speech in question? I 
did not reproach the serpent ; no; but I flatter 
myself I made him aware that his hypocrisy was 
unveiled. When he asked me and a common 
friend (?) to step in to see the books newly arran 
in that highly-decorated library of his, I think I 


made him aware of it. ‘These,’ said he, addressing | inh 


himself to us triumphantly, ‘are the implements 
with which I work. [The creature is an indiffer- 
ent writer.]} They are what tools are to the 


= es,’ said I; * or what brains are to the man of 


us. 

That shaft went home, I promise you. He was 
80 as to say that my conversation was rather 
brilliant ; and so I gave him a specimen. Now, 
instead of paying him out in his own coin, in this 
Me a mere vulgar fellow might have gone to 
Roberts, and asked him, point-blank, What the 
dickens he meant by making his ill-natured 
observation. And what might have been the 
consequence? Why, as in my own case, if I had 
stooped to such a course, he would have found 
that the very foundation for his luxury of wrong 
had never had any existence. I should, I repeat, 
have been instantly re by such a ing, 
of a sense of injury which has been a solace to me 
for half. years. What Roberts really said 


was this: that deservedly popular as I was as a 
public writer, it was "pf those who knew me best, 
and had the privilege of listening to my colloquial 
powers, who could have any idea of my consum- 
mate humour, wit, and tenderness. But there is 
nothing like a common friend for represetiting 
what one man says of another in its most attractive 
form ; and it is to this class, as I have before 
mentioned, that we who take pleasure in being 
‘injured,’ are under the greatest obligations. 
don’t know any better direction for the feelings 
of Juveniles, endued with this blessed gift, to 
take, than against their father or their mother; 
to be ‘hurt’ by the conduct of a parent— 
one whom nature herself has constituted our 
ian and lover—is a luxury indeed. Nourish 
the sentiment, my young friends, I beseech you ; 
nurse it in your bosoms, and keep it warm ; 
it against words and deeds of after-kindliness, with 
melancholy rigour, and there is no saying to what 
extent you may not enjoy yourselves. e con- 
templation of suicide—without, however, proceeding 
to the vulgar length of — pain—will be found, 
in combination with sense of wrong, to be a 
mental emollient of the highest order; and the 
determination of running away from home, and 
oo to sea, is (believe me) delightful—short, 
of course, of actually putting it into execution. 
need scarcely—if I know my young friends—dilate 
upon the disadvantage of doing anything practical. 

e extraordinary sensitiveness which is the sole 
foundation of the satisfaction we experience from 
the cruelties of others towards ourselves, does not 
often permit of this; its beautiful and delicate 
framework, though exquisitely adapted for feeling, 
is not strong enough for action. The present 
writer, although subject to fits of elegant des- 

mdency, is the last man in the world to hang 

imself even in silk garters; or to take arsenic 
in any greater quantity than will benefit his 
complexion. 

It is by no means impossible for one who is 
skilled in the mental exercise of which we speak, 
to imagine himself wronged by the whole world : 
all the people he knows have more or less injured 
him, and therefore, by the argument of analogy, he 
justly reasons that everybody he does not know— 


ged | that is, the rest of the human species—only require 
towards him 


an opportunity to act in the same 
inhuman manner. Once persuaded of this, his 
— is a indeed. He sits moodil 
y the fire at home—or rather in the house whic 
society has mockingly entitled his home ; he moves 
moodily abroad, waving off the street-beggars with 
a deprecating gesture, as though he would say: 
‘You make a mistake, my good sir, or madam ; you 
seek for sympathy of one who is far more wretched 
than yourself. You have friends, you have faithful 
associates, who take their part in your mournful 
ditties, as bass or tenor ; I have no friends, or those 
I have are all base” The feeling of utter careless- 
ness, or, in other words, the noble arm oo 
which is experienced by a gentleman under these 
circumstances, can only be understood by those 
who have proved it ; it is quite as complete as that 
indifference to mundane matters which overtakes a 
sag who is attacked by sea-sickness. ‘What 
oes it matter (reflects he) if I am run over by an 
omnibus, or even by a Pickford’s van? Who will 
grieve when — remains are taken back in 
a couple of to the hearth which I have just 
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quitted? If I fell down and broke both my legs, 
which is likely enough to happen to anybody this 
frosty weather, but ially to me, who would 
tend my couch in a manner that would be grati- 
fying to my susceptible disposition? I am sure I 
ould be very sorry to trouble any of my relatives 
to do so: I would not put myself under an obliga- 
tion to them for worlds. Why do I say “for worlds,” 
as though they were any temptation! I trust that 
the theory of there being “more worlds than one” 
is quite incorrect, if the other worlds are any- 
thing like this world. e 
inhabitants only—whose behaviour towards me I 
can never forget—but of the physical appearance 
of the universe. It seems to me very far from being 
beautiful. The sky is more like ink than starch. 
I should not be surprised, far less annoyed, if 
there were to be a total and permanent eclipse of 
the sun. Why not? I see nothing at all worth 
looking at. Perhaps there is going to be an earth- 
quake. So much the better. Let us all be buried 
together (although I am sure I do not want any- 
body’s company). Then there will be no one left 
to pretend to be sorry for me. Nobody cares for 
me ; and, for my part, I cordially reciprocate the 
compliment.’ 
you have never been in a frame of mind of 
this sort, my friend, you have never known what 
it is to be thoroughly ‘ In the Sulks’ 


ICE-CULTURE. 


Ir is not now, as in the old days, when people 
gathered ice only as it happened to form on ponds 
and streams; a lake is treated as a sort of field 
from which a good crop may be obtained by 
careful attention; and moreover there is ice- 
—— an actual manufacture, which may be 
carried on just as well in summer as in winter. 

We do not speak here of the ices or tce- 
creams of the confectioner, although these are 
often produced by very beautiful refrigerating 
processes ; we refer to actual blocks and slabs of 
ice, solid and translucent, susceptible of carriage 
from place to place, and fitted for use in pieces of 
very varied size. 

e trade of ice-collecting in this country, though 
comparatively a small affair, is not without its pecu- 
liarities. -a-dozen men often bring into a joint- 
stock their capital, consisting in each case of a small 
cart and a donkey or pony. They make a bargain 
beforehand, with the owner of some pond or other 
a of water, for the ice that may happen to form 

uring the winter. Keenly on the watch for frosty 
mornings, they rarely miss an opportunity of 
gathering in a film of ice, thicker or thinner, as the 
ease maybe. The first films, small in quantity, are 
generally taken at once to the shops of fishmongers 
and confectioners, where they find a ready sale ; 
but when the frost intensifies, and the layers 
become thicker and heavier, the men take the ice 
to ice-merchants, who are ready to buy it in any 
quantity, and place it in ly-constructed 
ice-wells or ice-houses. From these storehouses it 
is brought forth at all periods of the year, especially 
in summer, to lend its cooling and preservative 
aid to confectioners, fishmongers, poulterers, 
hotel-keepers, and others. There are ice-merchants 
at Billingsgate, to supply the salesmen and 
fishmongers ; and at Bar 
of ice, to fill the ice-w in which fish are 


brought from the North Sea by the Barking smacks. 
The ice-carts above noticed are the humble means 
of obtaining a large ae of this supply ; and 
any one who will look about him during a 
hard winter, in the of rivers, b: 
ponds, and will be pretty certain to meet 
with indications of this trade. course, the men 
will not pay for the ice if they can avoid it ; and it 
all depends upon the nature of the locality whether 
they can help themselves gratuitously, or have to 

y a small ‘royalty,’ as mine-owners would call 
it, for the privilege. If the gathering can be made 
before a gleam of winter sun shines out, so much 
the better for the dryness and money-value of the 
ice ; hence the men are stirring betimes in the 
morning, with their donkeys, carts, rakes, shovels, 
and such warm wrappers as they happen to possess. 

There is an Ice-store, or Ice-granary, as some 
persons call it, at Chelsea, in which our common 
pond and river ice is stored in considerable quan- 
tity. The owners are quite at the mercy of the 
weather as concerns a supply ; the winter of 1862-3 
was a bad one in this respect. When the winter 
is favourable, many scores of carts may be seen 
drawn up in procession, waiting to deposit their 
cargoes of ice. Mr Charles, the proprietor, built, in 
1860, an ice-house superior in many ways to those 
usually seen in this country. The outer casing of 
the building is of massive brick-work ; within this 
is another casing, or wall of strong timber; and 
between the two is a compact stratum of saw-dust, 
a substance remarkably efficacious in checkin 
the transmission of heat. The enclosed area 
the building is divided into four compartments, 
each capable of containing a thousand tons 
of ice. e only door, extending from floor to 
roof, is narrow, and closed by a sliding-shutter, 
over which, on the outside of the building, is fixed 
a crane. When the laden carts come into the 
courtyard, the ice is quickly put into baskets, 
hauled up, and emptied into one or other of the 
compartments ; here it is strewn about equally, 
layer after layer, until the whole place is full 
Most of the older ice-houses in this country are 
built underground, on the theory that the atmo- 
sphere is colder there than above; but it is now 
known that the exclusion of damp is a great 
desideratum, and that this can be better insured 
above ground than below. The rays of the sun do 
more good than harm, if the yan be well con- 
structed, because they tend to dry the air in and 
around the building. 

Concerning all the smaller modes of obtaining 
ice, by evaporation, refrigeration, &c., they belong 
to the scientific processes presently to be noticed ; 
but in reference to naturally-formed ice, gathered 
only when Jack Frost chooses to make it for us, 
there is obviously a difficulty to be contended 

inst in mild winters. At such a time our ice- 
users look about them, to see whether a supply 
can be profitably obtained from other quarters. 
Norway, Sweden, and the Baltic provinces, are 
colder than England during winter ; and advantage 
has been taken of this fact. A Fleet Street fish- 
monger is credited with the introduction of Nor- 
way ice into England as an article of commerce. 
About forty years ago—in a season when the supply 
of ice in England was very small, and the resources 
of the forthcoming winter of course doubtful—he 
boldly determined to make a voyage to Norway, 
purchased 


and see what could be done there. He 
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a large quantity, chartered a vessel, brought it 
home, a sold it at a good profit. Encouraged by 
this first success, he made a second venture ; and 
a regular trade was thenceforward established. On 
board the vessels that bring the ice from Norway, 
the hatchways and bulkheads are tightly calked. 
When deposited in the storehouses in land, 
the upper surface of the ice is kept covered with 
thick woollen cloths, which are also used when the 
ice is conveyed in carts to shops and hotels. 

Although Norway ice can be sold in England 
cheaper than American, it is not so good in 
quality, and is not the object of so remarkable a 
trade. It is to America that we refer when we 
speak of the culture of ice—namely, the careful 
management of bodies of water for this purpose 
only, with the view of producing an ice-crop 
which will pay all expenses and leave a profit. 

The first idea of sending ice from North 
America to hotter countries for practical use seems 
to have occurred to Mr Tudor, a Boston merchant. 
In 1805 he procured a supply of ice from Saugus 
in Massachusetts, brought it to a shipping port, and 
sailed with it in a brig of his own to inique. 
He carried on an increasing trade till 1812, when 
the war with England occasioned an interruption. 
Recommencing in 1815, he established an ice-trade 
to Cuba, Savannah, Charleston, and New Orleans ; 
sometimes losing by the venture, but making a fair 
profit under average circumstances. At last, in 
1833, he made a bold venture—to cross the 
Atlantic and Indian Ocean, and land a cargo of 
Massachusetts ice at Calcutta ; he sent a hundred 
and eighty tons, of which sixty melted on the 
voyage, and twenty more in getting up the Hoogly. 
The ice was packed in large blocks, closely fitted 
together between a double-planked casing, filled 
in with dry tan ; but still he had only a hundred 
tons in saleable state when it reached Calcutta. 
The ice was at once sold to the natives at a good 

rice ; and a trade thereupon commenced which 
never since ceased. In 1834, an ice-trade with 
Brazil commenced ; and from that time this very 
curious kind of commerce extended with wonder- 
ful rapidity. In 1836, there were forty-five cargoes 
of ice shipped from Boston and other North 
American ports, one hundred and seventy-five in 
1846, and three hundred and sixty-three in 1856 
(containing a hundred and fifty thousand tons of 
ice) ; and since the last-named year the increase 
has been very rapid. Before the desolating civil 
war in that country began, the Boston merchants 
found the ice-trade advantageous, in affording 
freights to southern ports for some of the ships 
which were to bring back cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
and rice ; but this exchange of Jae 20] has for 
three years been wofully interrupted. 

When Mr Tudor’s enterprise was seen to be suc- 
cessful, several ice-companies were formed in the 
New-England States, one of which (the Wenham 
Lake Company) is familiarly known to us by name. 
The ice produced in deep ponds in that country is 
particularly good, hard and compact for keeping, and 
clear and clean in quality. e small lakes near 
the Hudson River, the river itself above the reach 
of the tide, and various streams and ponds over a 
large area of country, contribute towards the 
supply. One of the best sources is Rockland Lake 
in County, which yields far more than a 
hundred thousand tons every winter. All the com- 
panies adopt a pretty uniform plan in gathering the 
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ice. The water is kept as free from twigs, leaves, 
&c., as possible, when still in an unfrozen state. 
When the frost has lasted some time, and the ice is 
about nine inches thick—or double this amount if 
intended for exportation—the snow or sleet is 
swept off, or rather scraped off by a wooden 
ne ge drawn by a horse. A sort of cutting- 
plough, drawn also by a horse, is then passed 
over the ice, in such manner as to cut parallel 
grooves about three inches deep; and another 
machine, midway in action between a plough and 
a harrow, drawn over the ice in two rectangular 
directions, separates it into small squares or cubical 
masses. As the grooves thus made are only 
intended to serve as guides for a saw and a wedge, 
they -_ extend a few inches in depth. A saw, 
worked by hand, cuts out one row of blocks ; and 
then the rest are easily severed by a shovel used 
in the manner of a wedge. The blocks are either 
floated through the small channels of exposed water 
to the shore, where they are hauled up, or they are 
jerked out with a hook at the end of a pole, upa 
slide upon a platform placed at the edge of the open- 
ing, and moved by means of low sledges to the edge 
of the pond. The storehouses are always very large 
buildings, of wood or brick, constructed near the 
edge of the lake, pond, or stream ; as they — 
vary from one to two hundred feet in length, wit: 
a considerable breadth, and have no windows, they 

resent a singular ap ce. Two of these store- 
ane at Rockland Lake have a capacity for forty 
thousand tons each, while one at Athens, on the 
Hudson, will hold sixty thousand tons. In many 
cases, the blocks are raised by steam-power u 
an inclined plane to the top of the building, an 
thence let down another plane to any part within 
where it is to be pack Around Fresh Pond, 
near Cambridge in Massachusetts, there are 
upwards of fifty of these vast storehouses. 

To exclude warmth when the winter relaxes, the 
hollow walls of the storehouses are filled in with tan, 
dried leaves, rice hulls, hay, shavings, or saw-dust ; 
and the blocks of ice themselves are packed in 
similar non-conducting materials. The saw-mills 
of the neighbourhood find a good market for their 
saw-dust in this way. The blocks are placed upon 
their edges rather than upon their sides, as 
they are found to keep better in this position. The 
season of the ice-harvest being short and uncertain, 
the operations are conducted with great activity at 
the proper period ; numbers of men assemble on 
the ice with their various machines, and the scene 
is a very busy one. If there is moonlight, and the 
night be clear, the operations are continued unin- 
terruptedly. One gang or party, working together, 
will sometimes cut, raise, and deposit in the store- 
house six hundred tons in an hour. In the interior 
towns of America, the ice is sold at two-and-a-half 
to four dollars (ten to sixteen shillings) per ton ; 
at Boston it is sold wholesale for shipment at about 
two dollars (eight shillings). Wenham Lake, about 
eighteen miles from Boston, is very deep, and the 
ice forms upon it beautifully clear ; here the blocks 
are made to range from one to two hundredweights 
each. An acre yields a thousand tons of ice of 
average thickness. We may thus, in speaking of 
the ice as a crop or harvest, say that the crop yields 
from L.400 to L.800 per acre. The Wenham 
Company has a railway of its own to Boston, and 
the storehouses in that busy city often contain as 
much as six hundred thousand tons of ice at one 
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time. Even four years ago, it was estimated that 
ten thousand persons and six million dollars of 
invested capital were concerned in this remarkable 
American ice-trade. 

There is one aspect of this matter really import- 
ant—the effect which cheap supplies of ice may 
possibly have in enabling the white man to live 
and work in tropical climates. If beverages can be 
cooled by means of ice ; if meat and other articles 
of food can be preserved in good condition for some 
time by its agency; if rooms can be cooled by 

lacing vessels of ice in them; if (which is now 
ae to be the case) sea-water can be frozen into 
fresh ice, and this be melted into fresh water—- 
if these things be so, then some, at least, of the 
miseries that press upon the white man in a hot 
climate might be alleviated, and we might then 
really see what northern muscles can effect in 
southern regions. 

Whether ice-making, with a lofty disregard of 
cold, climate, or season, is ever to take the lead of 
ice-gathering as practised in England, or ice-culture 
as observed in America, remains for the future to 
shew; but the machines invented for this pur- 
~ are highly ingenious. Professor Leslie, Dr 

‘araday, M. Thilorier, and other philosophers, have 
shewn how easy it is to cool a freeze water by 
certain processes of evaporation and absorption ; 
but their experiments were made for scientific 

not to produce ice commercially. As in 
other matters, the question of L. s. d. enters here, 
in its own imperious way. Our lecture-tables have 
exhibited the marvellous phenomenon of freezing 
water in a@ red-hot crucible; but such high-style 
philosophy would be of very little use to our 
tishmongers and confectioners. 

The attention of some millions of persons was 
attracted, in the International Exhibition of 1862, 
to two ice-making machines of very remarkable 
character. It seemed wonderful, in a hot building 
on a July day, to see beautiful slabs and cylinders 
of ice produced before our eyes, and to test the 
reality by touch and tasting. One of those machines, 
known as Siebe’s Ether Ice-machine, acts in a way 
that may be briefly described as follows: It con- 
sists essentially of an air-pump, driven by a steam- 
engine ; a refrigerator ; and a freezing-vessel. The 
refrigerator consists of a large number of parallel 
copper tubes united at the ends, and immersed in 
an outer vessel ; the tubes contain ether, while the 
vessel contains a saturated solution of common salt, 
or brine. In a wooden cistern are placed several 
tinned copper rectangular troughs, each eighteen 
inches long, the same in depth, and two inches 
wide ; they are filled with the water to be frozen, 
and are immersed in brine. We have thus water, 
brine, ether, and ap air-pump. Ether rises 
into vapour at a very low temperature. As 
fast as this vapour is formed in the tubes of 
the refrigerator, it is pumped out by the air- 
pump. It takes a good deal of warmth to 
produce ‘this vaporisation ; and this warmth can 
only be obtained by robbery of heat from the 
brine which surrounds the ether-tubes ; the brine 
becomes intensely cold, but not frozen, for it will 
retain the liquid state even at nearly thirty degrees 
below the freezing-point of water. Then, how to 
freeze the real water in the ice-moulds? The 
brine is kept in constant agitation by means of 
machinery, and circulates in a continuous current 
through the cistern containing the ice-moulds ; the 


water in these moulds is hereby cooled down to a 
temperature sufficiently low to freeze into ice. By 
ingenious of mechanism, the vaporised 
ether is recondensed into a liquid, and is used over 
and over again; the brine, too, though made 
alternately temperate and cold in the course of its 
travels, remains the same brine during a long con- 
tinuance of operations. In the best machines of 
this kind, one pound of coal consumed in the 
steam-engine produces six or seven pounds of ice. 
The troughs are lifted out, one by one, as soon as 
the water in them is frozen; they are dipped 
nearly to the brim for a minute or two into warm 
water, by which the copper of the mould is a little 
expanded, and the ice extricated. In this way 
were produced the beautiful slabs of ice at the 
International Exhibition. Sixty-four gallons of 
ether were employed in making one ton of ice; 
but this ether was used again and again for weeks, 
with very little deterioration or loss, Machines in 
this form have been made so large as to produce 
ten tons of ice per day. Mr Harrison, the original 
inventor and patentee of the apparatus which has 
thus been perfected by M. Siebe, has introduced it 
into Australia, where, it is said, the ether-made 
ice is beginning to undersell the ice brought from 
America. The East India government, and the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company use this 
a us. 

7 Carré’s Ammonia Ice-machine, also represented 
at the International Exhibition, works upon the 
same general principle, but differently applied. 
Ammonia is used instead of ether. A strong iron 
vessel filled with a concentrated solution of am- 
monia is so placed that heat can be applied to it. 
A smaller iron vessel, containing ammoniacal gas, 
is so placed that it can be immersed in cold water. 
When a tube connects the two vessels, and heat is 
applied, a curious alternation of states may be 
brought about in the ammonia, first liquid, then 
gaseous, then liquid again, and so on; and each 
process of vaporising freezes some of the water in 
which one of the vessels is immersed. The details 
are a little too complicated to be given here ; but 
it is worthy of note that there is no steam-engine 
needed—the fuel employed being for heating the 
vessels and not feeding an engine-boiler. It is said 
that one pound of coal (or rather charcoal) will 
produce as much as nineteen pounds of ice by this 
machine, and three times as much as Siebe’s ; on 
the other hand, retort-like explosions have to be 

ed against, alike ruinous to apparatus and 

gerous to persons. he i this machine were pro- 

duced the beautiful cylinders (not slabs) of ice at the 
International Exhibition. 


A REMARKABLE MAN OF BUSINESS. 
I nap been confidential clerk to the firm of Ruggles 
and Redhead, cotton-brokers in Liverpool, for 
fifteen years and a fortnight, when that highly- 
respectable house was broken up by a desperate 
quarrel which began between the partners’ wives 
at a Christmas-dinner, and ended in a lawsuit 
that ruined them both. Ruggles withdrew to 
Manchester, and took to commercial travelling ; 
Redhead retired to his brother-in-law’s warehouse 
in Cheapside, London. But before they entered on 
those new responsibilities, their broking business, or 


rather its remains, was scensieiaaaiinl 


| 
| 
| | 
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who, it was agreed on all hands, was likely to make 


it pay. 

Pie Christian name was King, and his surname 
was Fisher, and he was known to all Liverpool as 
my Fisher, being one of those men who never get 
a Mr except to their faces. He was not exactly an 
American ; some —_ said he had this 
world in Ireland, with a mtage and education 
not to be boasted of ; but he had spent many years 
in the Northern States, learned Yankee ways, 
formed Yankee connections, and came from New 
York to Liv 1 in considerable force of capital 
and kindred. At his strength in the former respect, 
people could only guess. There is no ascertaining 
what a high-floating man may own or owe, especi- 
ally when he happens to be in the American trade. 
But King Fisher had a wife, two sons, and three 

hters ; a brother in the ship-broking line, two 
brothers-in-law, who were ship-builders in Birken- 
head ; and relations by marriage in every town of 
the Northern States, with whom he kept up an 
affectionate correspondence, and did a deal of 
business. The entire clan were new people in 
Liverpool ; they had come with a great sound of 
commercial trumpets, about a year before Ruggles 
and Redhead fell out ; and when their quarrel had 
P into the lawsuit, and the business had 
to be disposed of, King Fisher bought it on specu- 
lation, and took me, not exactly into the i 
but as a man who understood matters, and might 
be made useful. Ruggles and Redhead gave me 
the best of testimoni I had been their con- 
fidential clerk ; but I soon found out that my new 
employer's confidence was restricted to himself and 
is American relations, a fact for which I had after- 
occasion to be thankful, as it kept my conscience 
clear of all that happened to him and his.‘ 

King Fisher was a man of middle height, thin, 
sallow, and getting gray, rather American-looking, 
and capable of doing the smart thing. Mrs Kin 
Fisher looked still more American, as she shoul 
have done, her native place being somewhere on 
the banks of the Connecticut. She and her three 
daughters, who were all grown up, must doubtless 
have been of different ages, but I never saw four 
women as much alike. They were, every one, 
high-shouldered and hard-faced, with a sort of 
gauntness and grimness about them, as if they had 
some terrible duty to perform in this world and 
were determined to do it. The whole four were 
mighty talkers, and came out strong on woman's 
mission. They took the lead of the Liverpool 
ladies manner of philanthropic business ; 

ered them in committees, speechified to them 
gee and drawing-rooms, made them work 
for bazaars, and collect for boxes, and were impli- 
citly — and cordially hated by the whole 
sisterh Night or day, the four King Fishers 
were never off the gallop after some benevolent or 
reforming scheme ; but their strong and standing 
point was negro emancipation. They kept it in 
reserve for their forces to fall back upon when 
there was nothing newer to be talked about. Mrs 
a, Nat ne had a tale of her bonnet being torn 
and her toes trod upon for her efforts on behalf of 
the slave somewhere in North Carolina; and no 
Sambo ever came to Liverpool with a story of per- 
secutions or escapes, who did not get patronised 
and done for through their untiring exertions, 
though I am not aware that the ladies ever did 
anytiing but talk in his favour. If King Fisher did 


not believe that his wife and daughters were to be 
the principal hands in bringing on the millennium, 
he appeared to do so; and whether the honest man 
was proudest of the style they kept at home, or the 
= they did abroad, I am not sure to this day, 
is share of either, however, was small. The 
money was made in Dock Lane and spent in 
Victoria Square, and as there were four at the 
spending, and only one at the making, you may 
judge that my employer was a busy man. I have 
said he had two sons, but they were at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, being the youngest of the family 
and mere boys. I think there were two maiden 
aunts out there to spend holidays with; but, at 
all events, the sons never came home in “| time ; 
and please to observe, that what I have told about 
the lady King Fishers is mostly hearsay ; for all 
their missions and benevolence, they would have 
as soon thought of ing to one of the Dock 
Lane dogs as to me in any friendly manner. The 
carriage came to our office sometimes, and a message 
for papa was sent in by the footman. When it 
was not convenient for him to come in, the head- 
respect ; but on , the philanthropic and 
reforming ladies my existence. 
Well, this style was going on in Victoria Square 
and the business in Dock Lane. A paying-business 
King Fisher made of it; he understood cotton 
well, as he did all branches of the American trade. 
Nature made him for a keen speculator ; his 
practice on the other side of the Atlantic had 
sharpened his wits, and Liverpool was not a bad 
field for their exercise. They have learned to 
go ahead there as well as their correspondents 
across the ocean. Like many of his neighbours, 
my employer put forth his energies and his capital, 
or, at least, his credit, in directions far apart from 
his ostensible business. He speculated in many 
things besides cotton. Some of his schemes I knew 
some of them I did not, and the latter happen 


to be the most — or promising. It was a 
t time for scheming in Liverpool, the strife in 
erica had in good earnest, and agents 


from North and South, some pretended, some 
accredited, were busy buying up munitions of 
war, and bidding for mercantile firms in a style 
they don’t do now, since the matter has become 
more systematised. Most houses in the American 
trade expected to make their fortunes by the one 
side or the other. King Fisher never mentioned 
his en to me or anybody of my acquaint- 
ance, but I guessed what they were from the 
coming of two gentlemen who began to call at the 
office on very apologies, yet always got an 
audience of my time-saving employer, were-closeted 
with him for hours in his private room, and dis- 
missed by the back-door when other men of business 
had to be seen. One of them was an American com- 
lete to the nasal twang, and resembled Mrs King 
isher and her daughters as closely as a man coul 

Nobody could have guessed his age any more 
than ull had yet 
inge 0 ,and he seemed li to expect an 
calculate for fifty ears to come. The ole was a 
younger and handsomer man, with features 
and a dark complexion, something like a southern 
European ; he seemed better bred, did not k 
through his nose, had fine white teeth, fine b 
hair, and eyes of the same colour, which would 
have been fine too, but for an expression at once 
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fierce and cunning, which glared out of them at 
times in spite of his best intentions to look com- 
= and bland, and reminded one of the tiger 
ying in wait for its prey in the jungle. 

Curiosity being natural even to clerks, the 
mysterious motions of these gentlemen set me on 
observing and inquiring after them, of course in a 

rivate way. I made out that they were both 
lieved to be American agents in the Northern 
interest, intrusted with extraordinary powers for 
doing secret service among Liverpool men and 
merchants, indefatigable in their exertions, and 
always acting in concert. Their names, whether 
assumed or not, seemed appropriate at once to the 
employment and the men. He of the twang was 
ed Isaac Hooker, and he of the tiger-look wrote 
himself Ishmael ae. As my inquiries and 
observations went on, I learned, first, that Hooker 
was — to be some kind of relation to Mrs 
King Fisher, not publicly acknowledged, but 
allowed in Victoria Square; secondly, that he 
was the chief of the agency, Sharp being in a 
manner his sub; and thirdly, that - had some 
particular business in hand with my respected 
employer. I puzzled myself to make out what it 
pa be, but to no purpose. King Fisher was as 
close as a millstone in anything he did not want 
to talk about. My fellow-clerks and. office-men 
were equally in the dark; but it was whispered 
that ours was not the only house with which 
Hooker and Sharp had dealings, and also that, 
principal and sub as they were, there was some- 
thing very like rivalry and espionage between 
em. 

I had surmised something of the kind from 
observing, that though at first they came to the 
office together, separate visits at length became 
the rule. The one was never long behind the 
other; but Sharp had generally the start of 
Hooker, and the latter seemed disposed to take 
me into confidence concerning the movements of 
his subordinate, for he made a point of lingering 
in the office before asking for King Fisher, getting 
into conversation with me, and catechising me as 
an American only can. I suppose he calculated 
largely on the dulness of the Britisher, for, by 
his notes and queries, Mr Hooker gave me to 
understand—I am sure without intending it 
—that he had a reason for watching Sharp. 
The latter’s praise was always in his mouth: 
he was a wide-awake coon, an early-up child; 
they would turn a corner in creation that could 
circumambulate him ; but Mr Hooker never looked 

leased after hearing that Sharp had been with 
Kin Fisher two hours before "kis call, and my 
employer never seemed in a hurry to see the 
principal after his interview with the sub. These 
circumstances gradually made the American and 
myself better acquainted. Hooker admitted his 
secret agency for the Federal government, and 
talked highly, though vaguely, of the powerful 
atrokes of business which he and Sharp were doing 
and the service they would render to the Uni 
States. There was no want of equally broad hints 
concerning the rewards their friends and assistants 
might expect when the rebellion was crushed, and 
the great Columbian republic ruling the universe 
as it was designed to do; while to myself it was 
icularly insinuated, that any information on 
the subject of Sharp’s sayings and doings would 
be suitably acknowledged when Mr Hooker came 


to be a state governor, if not President of the 
Union. I did not build largely on those brilliant 
prospects ; but the trusty agent of the Northern 
government and the relation of Mrs King Fisher 
was worth knowing. Besides, if the truth must be 
told, I was intensely curious regarding the special 
business which Hooker and Sharp were doing with 
my employer. As —_ be expected from his 
Yankee connections, King Fisher was high and 
mighty in the Northern cause. I am not sure 
that the excellent man would not have made 
money by the South, if the chance came in his 
way 5 doing the smart thing, and keeping up the 
style in Victoria Square, were his first principles 
of faith and practice. But the four ladies were 
Northerns to the back-bone ; they addressed nume- 
rous assemblies in the back-parlour on the subject ; 
and, as far as I could learn, their interpretation of 
the signs of the times was, that Providence had 
permitted the rebellion in order to bring condign 
punishment on the South, for the complicated 
crimes of not understanding the superiority of the 
New England states, and being ignorant of 
woman’s mission. 

Those who find it convenient to look back so far 
as three years ago, may remember that, at the begin- 
ning of the American strife, the Northern cause 
was presumed to be the winning-side, and for 
that and other reasons most popular. King Fisher 
was mighty in it, as I have said, though cotton- 
broking should have taken him the other way ; but 
what Hooker and Sharp had to do with him, foiled 
my utmost endeavours to make out. The Ameri- 
can, though he questioned and bounced to me, had 
no intention of explaining matters; but his sus- 

icion of Sh seemed to be justified by the 
act, that day by day King Fisher and the sub 
grew more intimate, had Jonger and more fre- 
quent conferences in the private room, and more 
earnest whispers at the back-door ; and I noticed 
that my employer was getting abstracted, and 
wra up as if in some great design, which 
oni him careless of his other speculations, and 
heedless of customers and clients. Hooker was 
jealous, and not without cause ; his sub was over- 
reaching in the = he was 
keeping a keen eye on , though still praising 
him to the ‘He the South, I fl you, 
that child does,’ he said to me one day, when the 
sub and King Fisher had both left the office just 
ten minutes before his arrival ; ‘ he hates the South, 
and has some reason for it. You understand, there 
is a black drop in Sharp; it came somehow by 
his great-grandmother ; but the family got over it, 
and were thought mighty respectable in — 
North Carolina. It’s an easy-going town, an 
eople forget things there. Sharp was bred a 
ante and likely to prosper, having some gumption. 
He was en to be married, too; an uncom- 
mon good connection; the young lady’s father 
had been a member of co and they say she 
was a beauty. But the King Fishers happened 
to go there on a visit ; they got acquainted 
with the old congress-man on one of his trips to 
New York, and the missis found out what she 
called the African stain in Sharp. She talked 
about it, and she wondered about it, as women 
will. The Raleigh people got scent of the fact ; 
the old congress-man and his family were scan- 
dalised ; the beauty became ashamed of her 
engagement. In short, the match was broken 
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off ; and me | took it to heart, they say; at|on the third day—a pets wet, dark, and 
anyrate, he left North Carolina, did not try hard | dull one, and my two subs stayed at home 


for a practice in the law, and might have gone 
to the dogs, if I hadn't taken him in hand, 
knowing what he was fit for. He hates the South, 
I tell you, and will do them damage if he can’ 

I had a notion that Sh in question would 
do Hooker damage too, and was probably bent 
on supplanting him in the secret agency. What 
else could his private dealings with King Fisher 
meant But the American needed no warning: he 
was watching the case with a keener eye than 
mine ; and had I any certain information to give 
him, it would ill become a head-clerk to mention 
matters which compromised his employer. Of 
course, I kept those conclusions to myself, and 
Hooker and I continued good friends. But soon 
after he had oe to the above mj oe I 
began to perceive my principal was beginning 
to make raise funds, in 
all directions, I learned at the same time that 
his entire clan were doing likewise, and at 
first imagined it might be for the purpose of 
buying and storing up cotton. The famine which 
withered the pre te 4 of Lancashire had not 
yet set in, but prices were going steadily up ; 
speculators were doing their best to raise them, 
and Manchester-men were shaking in their factories, 
No cotton, however, did King Fisher buy ; on the 
contrary, he seemed to neglect and utterly disre- 
Ane business he had bought from Ruggles and 

ead. Some design of uncommon drift and 


magnitude had taken possession of my keen-witted | eas 


employer. He gave no hint from which one could 
guess its nature, but his hopes and spirits were 
evidently high ; he was occupied with something 
which kept him absent from the office for days 
together, brought queer, mechanic-looking men to 
inquire for him at the back-door, and hold con- 
ferences with him in the alley. Sharp was still 
coming, but not so frequently as he used to do. 
Hooker’s vigilance appeared to relax proportion- 
ably. All who concerned themselves about King 
Fisher’s affairs expected some marvellous instance 
of fortune-making to transpire every day ; and I 
was endeavouring to make my footing sure in the 
new order of things, when that gloomiest of all 
English months, November, came down upon 
mingling of fog and rain. We had to light the 
at noon in Dock Lane. Business mg very dull 
about our office ; people had concluded that King 
Fisher was giving up cotton ; most of our customers 
had got disappointed, and fallen away ; the master’s 
fits of absence were becoming longer than ever. I 
had not seen him for three hy and then it was a 
short visit, but he had been particularly communi- 
cative and gracious. ‘ You need not trouble your- 
self much with them, he said, in answer to my 
meee of some lingering but impatient clients ; ‘ve 
will have something more important to think of by 
and by. This place don’t pay for my time and 
attention as it ought, and I have family affairs 
to look after ; but you'll take care of the office, 
Partridge. Speak as civilly as you can to these 
people when they come back ; there is no use in 
offending anybody. But, mind you, let no one 
into my private room, and see the premises care- 
fully shut up before you go home in the evening,’ 
I promised obedience, and kept my word, as a 
conscientious and expectant clerk should do; but 


on account of severe colds—our porter had gone 
to a merry-making consequent on the christeni 
of his grand-daughter, and there was nobody 
within my call but Dan Kavanagh, an active boy 
belonging to one of the numerous Irish families 
who inhabited the alley behind Dock Lane. Dan 
was our boy-of-all-work; he did the errands 
of the establishment, called everybody about it 
‘your honour, and seemed content with the 
very trifling rewards bestowed upon his services. 
Though not overfed, and rather ragged, Dan 
was believed to be honest and trusty; and 
having nobody else, I did not hesitate to leave 
him in charge of the unfrequented concern, while 
I discussed a hasty tea and red herring at my 
lodgings in West India Street, and returned to 
shut up carefully for the night, as King Fisher 
had directed. Dan had been strictly charged to 
let nobody into the private room in my absence. 
I had a notion that it was one, if not both, of the 
Americans that were a intended to be 
kept out, and the Irish boy assured me, which I 
verily believed, that not a soul had darkened the 
door from the time I went till I came back. As 
he finished his declaration, and began to put up 
the shutter, however, I heard a foot splash in the 
mud outside, and in walked Sharp, with his water- 
proof cloak buttoned up to the chin, and his water- 
proof —on over his eyes. 

‘Is King Fisher at home?’ he said, in an 


y tone. 

‘No, said I; ‘and we don’t expect him here 
to-night ; you see it is closing-time ; but I'll 
warrant you will find him in Victoria Square’ 

‘I am not going there to-night, said Sharp ; 
‘ but you will have the goodness to give Mr King 
Fisher this ; I should like it given into his own 
hand, if you please ;’ and he handed me a letter 
neatly folded, and marked ‘ Private’ on the corner. 
I promised to deliver it as soon as my principal 
arrived, and I don’t remember in what words 
Sharp hinted its particular importance; but I 
know they had the effect of making me resolve to 
keep the letter in my special charge till the closing 
operations were completed, and then lock it up in 

e table-drawer in King Fisher’s private room. I 
should like to have found out a ogee was not 
going to Victoria Square with his confidential 
communication, and whither he was bound that 
very disagreeable night ; but he gave me no time 
for probing. As the letter was slipped into my 
waistcoat-pocket, I saw him cast one of his fierce, 
cunning glances round the office, and saying : ‘ You 
will be sure to let him have it as soon as he comes 
—good-night,’ he dashed out of the open door, and 
—— the fog and rain. 

‘That gintleman is in a mortal hurry,’ said Dan 
Kavanagh, as I rewarded his watch over the con- 
cern with threepence ; ‘he might nearly get back 
to Americky at that rate, if it wasn’t sea he had to 
cross. Good-night, and thank your honour ;’ and 
Dan also departed, leaving me alone to put away 
the letter, and lock the outer-door. For the first- 
mentioned p I stepped into the private room ; 
and for the better understanding of what happened 
there, let me observe that Mr King Fisher’s sanc- 
tum being built at the back of an old Liverpool 
house, where there was little ground to spare, 
had more than the usual number of corners. One 
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of them made a kind of recess behind the door, 
which was further screened by an erection of 
shelves and pigeon-holes, for King Fisher kept 
most of his papers there. The drawers of his 
table were also at that side. I pulled out the onl 
unlocked one, but could not help taking a farewell 
look at the letter marked ‘ Private” Did it regard 
the ‘something more important which we should 
have to think of by and by?’ I was wondering, 
when a — click at my very ear made me look 
round, and there stood Hooker with a pistol at 
full cock, and presented at my head. 

‘Give me that letter, he said, speaking through 
his shut teeth as well as his nose, while his thin 
gaunt face, and every feature of it, seemed drawn 
up and tightened to an iron hardness. ‘Give me 
that letter, or I’ll blow your brains out where you 
stand !’ 

The man could easily have executed his threat, at 
the back of that old house, where all windows were 
shut in that November night, nobody within hear- 
ing, and he, pistol in hand, between me and the 

y door of egress. I felt all this on the instant, and 
though maybe it was cowardly, when he made a 
snatch at it with his other hand, I let the American 
take my — letter from me, and slunk to 
the other side of the room. He tore it open, still 
holding his pistol fast, read it at a glance, and when 
he looked up, the man’s eyes seemed literally 
on fire. 

‘The traitor! cried an 
imprecation not to be repeated, flinging the open 
Seller on the table. ‘I knew he had 

lot in hand, and would comfusticate that block- 
saw of a Britisher; but I am as bad for hiding 
here, and giving him the start. Let me out on 
your peril; King Fisher’s done, I’m done, the great 
American Republic is done !’ and he rushed to the 
street-door. 

‘It is open, said I; but Hooker was out before 
my words. I saw him splash down the muddy 
lane, the wv that Sharp had gone, and in as great 
a hurry. en I stepped back, turned the key on 
myself inside—the click of the pistol was still in 
my ; but be no read that 
0 etter before carrying it to Mr King Fisher 
which seemed my best course under oo cee 
stances. The reading clearly accounted for Hooker's 
excitement. In commercial phrase, he and we 


were done; and, to a certain extent, the American. 


Republic too. The private communication to my 
rincipal ran thus : ‘Str—Before this comes to your 
fand, the two ships which you and your connec- 
tions have freighted full of arms and stores for the 
Northern tyrants, will be on their way to the 
clutches of two Southern cruisers that are waiting 
for them off the Irish coast. I planned it all to get 
satisfaction on you and your preaching family for 
the service they did me at Raleigh. I never was a 
Northern agent; I hate the Yankees, one and all, 
for a talking, selfish, hypocritical crew. I am 
proud of matching them with their own di 
weapons ; tell Hooker that. False friends should 
get true enemies ; and I hope that every man with 
the unlucky African stain in him will serve them 
out like your humble servant, IsmarL SHarp,’ I 
had not recovered from the shock of my astonish- 
ment at that revelation, when there came a thun- 
dering knock at the outer door, and, as I opened 
it, in rushed King Fisher himself, without a great- 
coat, and his face deadly white; he ran past me 


tnto the private room, without a word, caught up 
the letter, read it, and sunk down in his own arm- 
chair. I was going to call for help, for his eyes 
were shut, and his white face frightened me, but 
King Fisher recovered himself in a minute. ‘There 
is no occasion for alarm, Partridge, he said ; ‘I 
want no doctoring, but I am ruined. The shi 
he means are those two, the Ocean Dove and the 
Olive Branch, that have been moored off Rock 
Ferry for the last three weeks. They belong to a 
Quaker house, you know, and were bound for 
Jamaica, with cargoes of Manchester goods and 
Irish linen. We got that said and believed through 
all Liv 1. But the ships were built by my 
brothers-in-law. Mrs King Fisher went down and 
christened them both quietly one day, between 
two and three in the morning, and they were both 
filled to the hatches with arms, ammunition, and 
stores for the Federal government. They slipped 
cable two hours ago for New York. Iwas on board, 
and so was Sharp, taking leave of the captains ; 
they were in the secret, of course, and drinking 
success to the voyage just as the night fell. He 
came ashore with me talking of the cargoes of con- 
fiscated cotton which the ships were to bring back 
at half the market-price, and the roaring trade 
we were to drive all winter. I trusted that man 
entirely, Partridge ; he did not seem to care for 
money himself; it was all my interest, and the 
service of the great United States he had at heart. 
Hooker was always wanting commission and 
centage, and did not shew such clear credentials 
from Washington. Sharp’s were forged, of course ; 
but I trusted him entirely, and I am ruined, ruined 
and done for, Partridge.’ 

I suppose Mr King Fisher was accustomed to be 
done for and ruined, for his revelation was made 
so calmly that, but for his pallid face and the 
nervous twitching of his fingers, ‘I should have 
taken it for a touch of commercial romance. 

‘But the ships may not be lost, and you have 
your capital and credit in them,’ 
sai 

‘I have, Partridge, I have, and so have my 
brothers-in-law. We were no such men as the 
Liverpool people took us for; our foundation was 
but wood, hay, and stubble, as my missis says 
when she is talking good to the ladies, and that is 
an expensive establishment of mine in Victoria 
Square, said King Fisher, looking positively relieved 
by the clean breast he was making. ‘The ships 
will be lost—taken as sure as he has written it. I 
know the man, now that my eyes are opened. 
Hooker is gone to look after him—to shoot Sie, I 
suppose ; these Yankees will do anything where 
their business is concerned. But Sharp is off safe 
enough ; he knew what he was about, and how to 
do it; and I wish Hooker had given that Irish boy 
a shilling, and got into the corner of my private 
room three weeks ago. You see, he suspected and 
made out something, but just in time to be too 


dirty | late. It was all to happen, I suppose; but Iam a 


ruined man, and must go home to tell Mrs King 
Fisher and the girls so. They are holding an anti- 
slavery meeting of the ladies to-night, and have 
made uncommon fine speeches—but you need not 
open the office to-morrow, Partridge.’ 

Mr King Fisher's office never was opened in his 
name or business from that night. There is a 
corn-dealer established in it now, and I am serving 
another master in Jamaica Street. Nobody knows 
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what has become of the King Fishers—people fall 
out of commercial as quickly as out of onable 
circles when their mainstay is gone—but everybody 
in Liverpool knows that the Ocean Dove and the 
Olive Branch were taken off the Irish coast by 
two Confederate cruisers with special information ; 
that Hooker went out to New York, half insane, 
in the next steamer; and that Sharp has been 
seen under sundry names and pretensions about 
ship-building premises far and near. Some people 
say they still have transactions with him or the 
power 4 represents; some say they have all 
taken warning from King Fisher. But all the 
American agents—from the Southern side, and 
there are not few of them now among us—agree 
that, whatever he pleases to call himself, Ishmael 
Sharp is a remarkable man of business. 


A BUCOLIC REVOLUTION. 


CarryinG ourselves back in imagination to the end 
of the last century, and looking through the eyes 
of Arthur Young and other shrewd observers of the 
time, we are surprised at the backward state of 
British agriculture. It is still based on blind 
superstitious tradition, very much as in the days 
when the Georgics constituted the standard book of 
the farm. It is almost as destitute of principles as 
when Bacon, on that account, burned his collection 
of agricultural treatises in disgust. The imple- 
ments are rude and primitive ; the soil is turned 
up by an unwieldy wooden plough, blunt and 
heavy, dragged along by a team of a dozen oxen, or 
half as many horses. In some parts of the country, 
the harrow is scarcely less crude than that which 
old Gervase Markham recommended in 1688—‘a 
fey! big whitethorn tree ; but be sure it is wonder- 


is provided, but the teeth are of thorns, hardened 
in the fire. The sowing is all by hand; and the 
necessity of supplying the soil, in the form of 
manure, with the substances which are returned 
in the form of crops, is but dimly perceived. The 
roots and grain thus cultivated are, as one might 
expect, indifferent in quality, and limited in 

uantity. Even in the country round London, 
a are very poor ; and the land is estimated, on 
the average, at little more than twenty shillings 
an acre. There are wide tracts throughout the 
kingdom capable, as will be hereafter proved, of 
yielding rich harvests, where even the pasture is so 
wretched that two rabbits may be seen fighting for 
one blade of 

As for stock-breeding, it is, at the time to which 
we have ~ back, less an art than an accident. 
The supply of meat is only a secon object in 
the rea of cattle. It is not until the cow has 
for several years furnished liberal contributions to 


yoke, until the bull has seen a numerous family 
rise up around him, that the farmer begins to con- 
template them from the larder-point of view. The 

thus obtained is fough, stringy, flavourless, and 
little deserving of the yrie tributes paid to it. 
Even such as it is, it can rocured fresh during 
only part of the year, in many districts of the country, 
where nutritious vegetables are lacking in the winter 
months. During that season, you must therefore 
be content with salted or ‘ hung’ beef. The points 
chiefly regarded in cattle are size and stre 
They are generally huge, shambling skeletons, with 


thick, bushy, and rough grown.’ A framework | 


the pail, until the ox has grown old under the | coat, 


the bones — out unpleasantly beneath the 
loose wrinkled hides, which enclose their lean or 
unequally padded carcasses. The sheep are no 
better than the cattle. They are reared for the 
sake of their wool. Mutton is but a subordinate 
consideration. bye og for the most part long, 
crooked, ‘knobbly’ backs, flat ribs, forward, rickety 
shoulders, deep, distended bellies, exaggerated heads, 
and large coarse felts, a world too wide for their 
loose figures. 

The roads are few and far between, and so bad as 
to be well-nigh impassable after rain. Panniers 
in many cases supply the place of carts, which no 
number of cattle or horses could —— such 
sloughs of mud and stones. Each is isolated 
from the rest, and cut off from access to any save 
the nearest markets; hence there is no compe- 
tition to stir up the farmer to improvement ; and 
—_—- the deficient means of communication 
and distribution, a glut within a limited district 
not unfrequently reduces prices to a most unremu- 
nerative point. 

The farmer, we find, resembles his surroundings. 
He is as rude as his own implements, as unculti- 
vated as his acres, as undeveloped as his kine. 
All his lore is to do as his fathers did before him. 
He is angrily suspicious of all novelties, and par- 
simonious to the last degree—every sixpence he 

nds on his grounds causing him a severe pang. 

ks he holds in the greatest contempt ; and he 
never travels beyond his own precincts, except to 
fraternise with those who are as ignorant and 
bigoted as himself, or to ridicule and denounce any 
who are trying new experiments. In manner and 
education, he is scarcely above the level of the 
common labourer on his fields, with whom, indeed, 
—_ from want of, partly from unfitness for, 

society, he loves to share 


His tale, 

His nuts, his conversation, and his ale. 
Yet while such is the general state of things in this 
latter half of the eighteenth century, there are not 
wanting signs of improvement. Here and there, 
we meet with a farmer who has actually brought 
his mind to bear on his occupation; who is so 
unprincipled as to imagine that he might do better 
than his father, and so revolutionary as to believe 
that he can control the character of his crops, and 
mould the form of his stock. There is one of those 
advanced men down in Leicestershire, whose fame 
has already spread through many lands, and to 
whom Arthur Young shall introduce us. We find 
him seated in the spacious chimney-corner of a 
long kitchen, homely, but comfortable and well 
furnished. A tall, stout, broad-shouldered man, 
with a ruddy, weather-beaten face, and quick intel- 
ligent eye. in a loose brown coat, scarlet waist- 

leather breeches, and top-boots—the very 
type of the traditional John B Dried joints of 
meat are suspended from the rafters, not, however, 
as store for winter, but as trophies of his skill and 
enterprise. These are fragments of his finest ani- 
mals, from which, on the ex pede Herculem principle, 
you are expected to judge of the whole. If you 
are not satisfied with these, you can step round to 
the cattle-stalls and sheep-folds, and see the living 
illustrations of what this stock-breeding wizard has 
effected. These marvels attract visitors from all 


ngth. Russian princes, French and German 


ukes, British peers, farmers, and sight-seers of 
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every degree’—and the courteous but plain-man- 
nered host receives them all in his kitchen, and 
will not permit the simplicity of his household 
arrangements to be disturbed even by the most illus- 
trious of his guests. His rules are rigid, and all 
must conform to them : breakfast at eight, dinner at 
one, supper at nine, bed at eleven. At half-past 
ten he Enoste the ashes out of his pipe, and will 
| not stay an instant longer for any one. This is 
Robert Bakewell of Dishley, the founder of the 
scientific system of breeding, of which his far- 
famed Leicester sheep afford so valuable an illus- 
tration. He is the Arkwright, the Crompton of 
stock-breeding. Having faith in the transmission 
of hereditary qualities, he has worked out the prin- 
ciple in well-assorted unions among his herds 
and flocks, so that he can produce, within certain 
limits, just the sort of animal he wants. The 
Dishley sheep are small in size, but yield more 
wool and meat, and of better quality, than those 
of other families. The Dishley long-horns are also 
rather. under the usual stature of their race, but 
their beef is good and plentiful. Moreover, in 
both ame, the animals are precocious in their 
wt 
in the same track as Bakewell, two 
Yorkshire graziers, the brothers Collins, have either 
improved or invented a short-horn breed, which is 
destined to be highly prized hereafter. As long, 
however, as the farmers are working — each in 
his own narrow sphere, unenlightened by the 
experience of others, except through vague exagger- 
ated reports, they cannot be expected to make 
much progress. o great land-owpers, Mr Coke 
of Leicester and the Duke of ‘ord, very 
enthusiastic in their devotion to iculture, 
see this difficulty, and try to obviate it by getti 
the farmers together at sheep-shearings 
harvest-homes, where they discuss the course of 
crops, and the merits of breeds, over flowi 
rds. Occasionally, too, a show-ox is ome 
through the country for exhibition in a van. 
Something, however, more systematic and 
is still required ; and a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen, chief amongst them the two just men- 
tioned, and shrewd, indefatigable Arthur Young, 
form themselves into a society for the enco’ 
ment of stock-breeding by means of annual exhi- 
bitions and — Such is the origin of the little 
Smithfield Club, as it is at first modestly called. 
At the earlier shows, we find the prejudice in favour 
of size still prevalent; the farmers are rather 
disposed to scoff at the ‘race of rats’ which they 
say the new sheep resemble ; and are sceptical as 
to the possibility of cultivating flesh unless you have 
a large framework on which it may re The 
Club is somewhat of the same mind, and hence the 
prize animals are more remarkable for bone than 
mutton or beef. Mr Coke, however, is always 
urging one maxim, in toasts at the annual dinner, 
in private conversation, in season and out of season 
—it is, ‘Small in size, and great in value ;’ and by 
and by the truth of this is generally recognised. 
Coming down to our own time, we find the prin- 
= just beginning to be propounded in the end 
of the last century, universally admitted and 
applied. Bone is quite out of fashion, and mere 
size Wi in an animal no favour. How would 
the ghost of Arthur Young feel, if permitted to 
visit the os Hall in the second week before 
Christmas ? what an ecstasy of admiration 


and delight he would be thrown at the sight of the 
dainty Devons, their glossy dark-red hides distended 
with prime beef, as evenly and fully as though 
inflated ; the substantial, handsome Herefords : the 
large black Scotch polled cattle; and, above all, 
the short-horns, so light and fine in every part of 
their frame where no meat can be cultivated, so 
massive in the fleshy parts, with a huge carcass as 
barrel, a back as smooth 
and level as a dining-table—‘the grazier’s pride 
en the sheep ! the improved Leicesters, surpass- 
ing Bakewell’s most sanguine visions ; the South- 
downs, so perfectly etrical, and exquisitely 
finished, as if turned fresh out of a mould, or care- 
fully rounded by a lathe; the ruder Lincoln and 
Shropshires, that furnish wool for the mills, and 
mutton for the million. About the time that Arthur 
Young resigned the secretaryship of the Club, a 
little ‘boy had begun to have a notion as to the 
desirability of improving the Southdowns. His 
father used to set him in sport to ride races on a 
ram ; and the little fellow was sadly distressed by 
the too protrudent anatomy of the saddle, and the 
want of a layer or two of soft elastic flesh. This 
was Jonas Webb, who afterwards, as all the world 
knows, succeeded in converting the gaunt, rid 
backed animal which he once bestrode, to his 
grief, into a graceful, well-padded, elegantly round 
creature, yielding more mutton and more wool than 
it ever did before. The medal which has just been 
struck in memory of Mr Webb is a well-merited 
compliment to t great breeder. But it is 
not only in shape and quality that the stock of 
to-day is vastly before the stock of half a century 
since ; their precocity of growth would stagger the 
farmers of the last generation. Twenty years ago, 
the majority of sheep in Smithfield market were 
three or four years old ; but it was difficult to find 
a score under two. Now a sheep is fatted in twelve 
months, and a three-year old is scarcely ever to be 
seen in our markets. Cattle are also reared for the 
table with equal rapidity, as compared with the 
old rate of production. 
« The improvement in stock-breeding is, however, 
only one indication of the revolution which has 
taken place of late years in the practice of agricul- 
ture. The farmer now acts on scientific principles 
and with scientific precision, instead of by blind 
guess-work. His operations are based on the 
researches of the naturalist, the geologist, the 
chemist, and meteorologist, and are executed by 
machinery of the most ingenious and elaborate 
lough and to illing, sowing, reaping, 
are performed by machine-power. 
The amount of capital requi for me 4 
enterprises has, of course, risen considerably—a 
ing-machine, costing three hundred pounds, 
has supplanted the old shilling flail; a steam- 
lough, at eight hundred pounds, is gradually 
substituted for the plough. 
The yearly bills for artificial food, for stock 
up to a hi gure. e in the system 
men : the old type of the British farmer, dogged 
in his adherence to tradition, contemptuous of 
the teachings of science, and ignorant of men and 
things beyond his own county, with whom Arthur 
Young found it idle to argue, and whom he longed 
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to convince with his stick, is fast going the way of 
the Dodo and Dinornis. In his stead, we have 
a well-educated, intelligent gentleman, a shrewd 
man of business, who has personally examined the 
working of the farming-system of his own and 
other lands, who reads Liebig in the original, who 
has the secrets of the laboratory at his finger-ends, 
who knows how to combine the theories of books 
with the unwritten lore of practice, and who has 

irit and sense to venture hi — liberally in 

e improvement of his acres and stock. It can 
scarcely be denied that the lower class of farm- 
labourers are still in a discreditably low condition ; 
but the increasing application of science and use of 
machinery, cannot fail to sharpen their faculties and 
improve their position ; and even as it is, enough 
has already been done in this way to be reckoned 
among the agricultural advances of the present 
time. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. 


CHAPTER XIV.—WHY SIR MASSINGBERD DID NOT 
MARRY. 


‘I suppose you have heard, Peter Meredith, young 
as you are,’ began the old woman, ‘a great deal of 
ill-speakin; § agains t us Wanderers. We not only 
kill game, but even domestic poultry, if the oppor- 
tunity is given to us; we not only steal ook ut 
horse-flesh ; and since we are so partial to carrion, it 
is not to be wondered at that we sometimes suffocate 
a sheep with a piece of his own wool, in order to 
get the carcass cheap from the farmer. Yet what- 
ever false charges are current about us now, these 
are nothing, either in gravity or number, to what 
they were when I was a young girl—that is, fifty 
years ago. Every man’s hand, every woman's 
tongue, was against us ; magistrates committed us 
without testimony ; rogues made a trade of accusing 
us solely to get blood-money. Our name was more 
than a by-word—it was a brand ; to call a man a 
Gipsy, was to say vagabond and thief in one. 
nder these circumstances, Massingberd Heath 
left his father’s house yonder, and came to live 
with us as congenial com . We were in this 
very wood the day he did so. The sun shone as 
brightly as now, the streamlet ran just as blithe, 
the air was filled, as now, with the sweet-smelling 
pine. The people only are changed—ah me, how 
>d!—who made up that scene. There was 
my father—he died! ten years younger than I am 
now ; is not that strange, boy? his brother Morris 
—dead : poor Stanley Carew—you shall hear of 
him presently—a handsomer lad by far than his 
— there: my beautiful Sinnamenta, compared 
to little Mina yonder, though she is pretty enough, 
like a blush-rose to a mere peony—the flower of 
womankind. If there are ladies and women born 
into the world, then she was a lady. There are 
no such beauties now—no, friend, not even at the 
Dovecot. Let me see—I have counted four: then 
I was there also, comely enough, ’twas said, but not 
to be spoken of for looks with my younger sister. 
We were occupied pretty much as you see us 
now, for Life in the Greenwood possesses but little 
variety, when Massingberd Heath strode in among 
us, with his gun upon his shoulder. We knew him 
well, but were not inclined to dislike him. He was 
a dissipated, wild young fellow, but, as yet, his heart 
was thought, as the saying is, to be in the right 


place; his popularity, however, was 
owing to his antagonism to his father. Sir Went- 
worth had long passed through the spendthrift 
stage, and was very close with respect to money- 
matters ; a harsh and griping landlord, and it is 
probable enough a niggard parent. His son’s 
extravagances were at that time insignificant 
compared to what they afterwards became, yet the 
old man was for ever complaining. He persecuted 
all who were poor and in his power, but the gipsies 
especially. He feared for his deer, for his game, 
for his fences, and, besides, I verily believe he 
detested us for our improvidence. I remember he 
sent two of my young brothers to prison for tossing 
for halfpence upon a Sunday—he who made not 
even a pretence of religion himself, and had been 
used invariably to his day of rest in town 
at Tattersall’s, betting his thousands on some 
pean race. It is said that this wretched 
old man used to horsewhip young Massingberd 
almost daily, until a certain occasion, when the 
latter found himself stronger than he imagined, 
and reversed the process. After that, Sir Went- 
worth confined himself to cursing his offspring, 
whenever they quarrelled. It was after some 
dreadful outbreak of passion on the part of the old 
man, that Massingberd Heath left house and home, 
and elected to join our wandering fortunes. We 
were very unwilling that this should be. It was 
by no means so unusual a proceeding then as now, 
for persons of good birth, but broken fortunes, to 
become gipsies, but such had usually their private 
reasons S remaining so for life. They were very 
rarely criminals, but generally social outlaws, for 
whom there could be no reconciliation at home ; or 
younger sons of respectable families, with quite a 
mountain of debt upon their shoulders. These 
were regularly nationalised among us; and if the 
conducted themselves for sufficient time in accord- 
ance with our regulations, they were permitted to 
intermarry with us. 

Now, it was certain that Massingberd Heath 
sought only a temporary home; as soon as hi 
father died, or even offered terms to him, he would 
leave us, and resume his proper station. More- 
over, how was the maintenance of discipline and 
obedience to the chief of our tribe, absolutely 
essential as it is, to be kept up in the case of this 
new-comer? Even at that time, he was a head- 
strong, wilful man, to whom all authority, however 
lawful or natural, was hateful. Was it to be 
expected that he who defied his own father, himself 
a man of iron will, would obey Morris Liversedge ? 
On the other hand, Uncle Morris rather liked the 
young fellow. He had connived at many a raid 
on his father’s own preserves—to such a pitch had 
the quarrel grown between them—and Képt our 
pot boiling with bird and beast. Many and many 
a time had he led the Fairburn keepers to one 
extremity of the preserves, while the slaughter was 
going on in the other. Moreover, it would be of 
great importance, could we make a friend of the 
man who would one day own all these pleasant 
haunts of ours, and who could say a good word, 
and a strong one, for the poor persecuted gipsies, 
when it was needed. Poor Morris did not know 
that the Rebel but too often turns out a Tyrant, 
when he gets his chance. He could not foresee Sir 
Massingberd Heath sending folks to prison, or 
getting them kidnapped, and sent across the seas, 
or snaring the hares that he held so cheaply when 
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they did not happen to belong to himself. If you 
want to find a gentleman, who in his youth, and 
landless, has been a poacher whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered, look you among the game-preservers 
on the bench of justices. This, however, is among 
the least of the basenesses of him of whom I s 
It is not for his bitter guardianship of bird and 
beast, or his hateful oppression of his fellow- 
creatures, that my heart cries out for judgment 
against this man ; that I look with eager longing 
for that hour when God shall take him into His 
own hand.’ 

The old woman paused a moment with closed 
eyes, and muttered something that was inaudible 
2 me, rocking herself at the same time to and 


*Massingberd Heath became one of us, Peter 
Meredith, as far as it is possible for such a wretch 
to be so; he ate with us, and drank with us, 
which they say is a sacred bond among even 
savages. it was not so with him. He cast his 
evil eyes upon Sinnamenta, to love her after the 
fashion of his accursed race. Perhaps you may 
think, Peter Meredith, that such an occurrence 
should have been foreseen by her father or her 
uncle Morris, and, for my part, I always thought 
that it was the presence of my lovely sister which 
mainly caused this man to join our company ; but, 
at all events, neither they nor I ed any ill 
consequences. A gipsy girl is not a light-of-love 
maiden, like those of fairer skins. Heaven, who 

ives her beauty, gives her virtue also; this is not 

enied, even by our enemies. When you call your 
sweetheart Gipsy, it is in love, not in réproach. 
Massingberd Heath knew this well, and therefore 
it was he took such pains in the matter. It is 
true that we do not marry in church, but when we 
wed among ourselves, the marriage is not less 
sacred. It was a wedding of this sort, indissoluble 
by one party, but not by the other, which this man 
wished to compass. He did not gain his end’ 

The old woman’s eyes sparkled with triumph for 
a moment as she said these words, but her voice 
sank low as she continued : 

‘Peter Meredith, if you have a sister, think of 
her while I speak of mine; she cannot be more 

ure than little Sinnamenta, nor less designing. 

er weakness was one common to all women, but 
especially to those of our unhappy race ; she was 
fond of finery—fine clothing, jewels, shawls ; they 
became her ; she looked like any princess .when 
attired in them. Stanley Carew, who loved 
her in all honesty, could give her no such costly 
gifts as Massingberd Heath showered upon her, 
and, to help his end, even upon me. The gipsy’s 
ragged coat looked mean and poor beside that of 
our guest. This man, too, whom you know but as 
a scowling tyrant, with a face scarred with passion 
and excesses, was then a handsome youth. You 
smile, Peter, at the wonder of it; it is, however, 
not less true than that the wrinkled hag to whom 
ou are now listening was then a bonny lass, 
gine that, Peter, and you can imagine any- 
thing. Ah, Time, Time, surely at the end of you, 
there will be something to recompense us for all 
that you have taken away !’ 

Once more Rachel Liversedge paused as if in 
eg then with eyes whose sight seemed to receive 

ut little of what was present, but were fixed on 
the unreturning Past, continued as follows : 

‘Yes, Massingberd Heath was handsome enough, 


unless when enraged ; his wrath always brought 
the horse-shoe out upon his forehead.* he: i 
was agreeable enough, too. He could smile as 
though he had a heart, and vow as though he 
owned a God. By his devilish art he managed 
to ingratiate himself with Sinnamenta; he caused 
her to treat poor Stanley ill, and then, pretending 
to take his part, got credit for generosity. There 
are many who call us gipsies a base people, yet 
this excess of meanness was quite new to us; my 
little sister—that was what t always called her, 
because I loved her so—she believed him. She 
would have trusted to his word, and married him, 
according to our rites, and been his wife and 
drudge for all her life ; but since this could not be 
without the consent both of her father and Morris, 
he had to ask it of them. He might as well have 
asked it of Sir Wentworth ; they had got to know 
him well by close companionship, for men fathom 
men better than women do—even gipsy women, 
who foretell men’s fortunes for them—and they 
answered “No.” They did not believe that he 
had the least intention of being with us longer 
than it suited him, and they peremptorily refused 
his request. After one burst of passionate threats, 
the young man pretended to yield assent to 
their decision. orris was inclined to think 
this acquiescence genuine ; but my father, more 
warmly interested in the matter, and therefore 
perhaps less credulous, kept on his guard. Find- 
ing out that Massingberd Heath had secretly made 
overtures of reconciliation to his father, and 
missing him one night from the —_ he caused 
Morris to strike tent at once ; and before morning 
we had put twenty miles. between us and Fairburn. 
Nor was this effected too soon, for, as we heard 
long afterwards, the constables were searching this 
very wood for us at — 

Our company was bound on a long travel to 
Kirk-Yetholm, Roxburghshire, one of the few places 
in Scotland, although but one mile from the frontier 
of Northumberland, where the gipsies reside in any 
number. There we should meet with friends, and 
be safe from all molestation. It was late in the 
year to travel so far and into such a climate, but 
there was no help for it; and, moreover, some of 
the Carews had a house there, to which Stanley 
said we should be welcome ; and so it turned out. 
I believe Sinnamenta would rather that we had 
camped out of doors even in that northern clime, 
so disinclined was she to be beholden to him or his 
friends, after what had happened, although she did 
not dare to say so. Poor Stanley imagined that, 
now we had removed from the neighbourhood of 
his rival, he might renew his suit with success; 
but the proud girl would not listen to him. She 
did not exactly pine after the man whose wiles 
she had so narrowly escaped, but her life seemed 
henceforth saddened. The domestic duties which 
had hitherto sat so lightly upon her, became 
burdensome, and she set about them languidly. 
The whole of the time we remained at Kirk- 
Yetholm, and it was many, many months, she 


*TIam reminded by a friendly critic of the ‘ suspicious 
coincidence’ of a horse-shoe on the forehead, in the case 
of Redgauntlet. I never think of Sir Massingberd without 
thinking of that worthy; and it has been a matter of 
doubt with me, whether Sir Walter Scott might not 
himself have seen the Squire of Fairburn and drawn him 
from the life—both as to mind and feature—in his 
famous novel. 
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never mentioned ingberd Heath, but never 
ceased to think of him. It was fated that she was 
to be undeceived about that man too late. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE REASON CONTINUED. 


* About a year after our departure from Fairburn, 
Sinnamenta and I had been to sell some baskets, 
the making of which was a great trade with us at 
that time, at Wooler, in Northumberland ; and on 
our return from the fair that was being held there, 
we met a number of gentlemen driving home from 
shooting in the Cheviots. They went by very 
rapidly, yet not so fast but that I recognised one 
of their number ; I had only to look at my little 
sister's cheeks to see that she had ised him 
also. The very next day came Massingberd Heath 
to our camp, professing himself injured by our 
abrupt withdrawal from his society, volunteering 
his companionship as before, and reiterating his 
vows and promises to Sinnamenta. She expressed 
herself in such a manner as to lead us almost to 
fear she might be induced to elope with him; 
whjle he, upon his side, seemed prepared 
to sacrifice everything to obtain her: his v 
selfishness caused him, as it were, to forget himself a 
and I do believe, if it had been insisted upon, he 
would have had the bans published in Wooler 
Church, in the hearing of the fine friends with 
whom he was staying, and been married by the 
parson. However, he again proposed to go through 
my to tt. ving acknowl 
himself to be an adopted sipsy, Massingberd Heath 
was joined in wedlock to Sinnamenta Liversedge : 
the ordinary ceremonies were dispensed with, by 
command of Morris, the bride and bridegroom 
only pledging themselves to one another solemnly 
in the presence of the assembled tribe. It was then, 
since he could not purchase suitable presents in 
such an out-of-the-way district, that I received from 
that man’s hand this shooting-flask, as a remem- 
brance of that day ; my uncle commanded me to 
accept it (although I vehemently disapproved of 
what had been done) and I therefore keep it now, 
when every other gift of that accursed man has 
long been committed to the flames. For my part, 
I could not understand this novel pliancy on the 
part of Morris and my father; while Sinnamenta, 
as I think, implicitly believed in her lover's 
eee, that for her sake he would all his 

ife be a wanderer like ourselves. That very day, 
however he took her away southward, on his road 
to London. 

For beauty, as I have said, and for gentleness, 
there never breathed the equal of my little sister, 
and yet in six short months this Heath grew weary 
of her ; like a spoiled child tired with a fragile toy, 
he cared not what became of her, so long as it 
vexed his eyes no more, It is not necessary to tell 


say that she fled from in terror—as he had 
intended her to do—and returned to us, heart- 
stricken, woe-begone, about to become a mother, 
with nothing but wretchedness in the Future, and 
even her hoppy Past a dream dispelled. It was 
dreadful to look upon little sister, and compare her 
to what she had been so short a time before. She 
felt the cold after her luxurious life in town ; but 
she was far more ill at ease in mind than body. 
Above all, she sorrowed because her lover's deser- 


ip, 


what brutal insult he ae her; enough to | hand 


tion had left her disgraced—that she had brought 
shame upon all who belonged to her. Incited by 
the poor girl’s misery, Morris and my father put 
into effect an audacious design which they 
privately had long in hand. We were back again 
at Fairburn—all but Stanley Carew, who was away 
about a new horse for our covered cart—not cam 
ing in the pean as of old, for fear of Sir 
entworth, but upon the common hard by. Ona 
certain morning, neither my father nor uncle went 
forth as usual, but sat at home smoking and watch- 
ing at the opening of the tent. Not long after 
breakfast, there ro a wayfarer in the distance, 
whose form shewed gigantic in the summer haze. 
“That must be a big fellow, little sister,” said 
I, drawing her attention to it. She was sitting 
huddled up, as usual, in front of the fire; but 
no sooner she caught sight of the object in 
question, than she ran with a cry to her father’s 
knee, and besought him to save her from Massing- 
berd Heath. Ah, even then, at that last moment, 
if father or uncle had but consulted me, or let me 
into their plans, I should not have my little sister’s 


shuddering face before me, as now—the eyes 
wild, the fall lips pale with terror. He bed besken 
her—poor darling—even before the scene that was 
coming ; but she had even more reason than she 
knew for fear. This man came striding on to the 
entrance of the tent, and stood there looking at its 
inmates with a withering scowl. “ Why don’t you 
— said he, “ you vagabonds! For what is it 
ou have dared to send for me ?” 

‘My father pointed towards Sinnamenta—“ Is not 
that cause enough, Massingberd Heath ?” 

“No,” retorted the ruffian coolly. “ What is she 
to me? The drab has come home to her thieving 
friends again, it seems—the more fool she; for 
there was more than one who had a fancy for her 
in town, and would have taken her off my hands.” 

‘My father’s fingers mechanically sought the knife 
which lay eside his half-finished basket ; but my 
uncle Morris stood up between him and the speaker, 
and thus replied : 

“ Massingberd Heath, I sent for you to tell you 
something which concerns both us and you. Man 
months ago, = came to us, uninvited and unwel- 
come, and elected to be a gipsy like ourselves. 
This makes you smile very scornfully ; yet if you 
did not mean the thing you said, you lied. How- 
ever, we believed you. You were admitted into 
what, however wretched and debased it “—_ seem 
to you, was our home, and all we had to offer you 
was at your service. You fell in love with that 
poor girl yonder, and she did not tremble at your 
voice, as now, but trusted to your honour. It is 
true, your position in the world was high, and hers 
was what you saw it to be. Still, you wooed her, and 
not she you ; that is so, and you know it. Do not 
slander her, sir, lest presently you should be sorry 
for it. Again and again, then, you demanded her 

in marriage—such marriage, that is, as pre- 
vails among our people—not so ceremonious, 
indeed, as with the rest of the world, but not less 
binding. This we would not grant, because we 
disbelieved your protestations on your honour and 
before your God ; and disbelieved them, as it has 
turned out, with reason. Then we fled from you 
and your false solicitations to the north, hundreds 
of miles away ; even thither you followed us, or 
else accidentally fell in with us; I know not 
which. You renewed your offers and your oaths. 
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We found, all worthless as you are, that the poor 
irl loved you still, and, yielding to your repeated 
importunity, we suffered her to become your wife.” 
“ Wife!” repeated the renegade contemptuously. 
“Do you suppose, then, that I valued your gi sy 
mummeries at a pin’s head? You might as w 
attempt to tie these wrists of mine with the gossa- 
mer from yonder furze.” 

“We know that, Massingberd Heath, although 
the girl did not know it ; she trusted you, although 
your every word was false.” 

“She is fool enough for anything,” returned the 
other brutally. “But I know all this. Have you 
dared to name merely to repeat a story I 
so well ding thet 

“A story with an endi ve yet to 
learn,” pursued my uncle a, “You were 
wedded by no gipsy mummeries, as you call them ; 
you took Sinnamenta Liversedge, in the presence 
of many persons, solemnly to wife.” 

“Ay, and I might take her sister there, and 

her to-day after the same fashion, and no 
Yes, hers Maseingberd Heath; b Kirk 

“ Yes, i ; but not at Kirk- 
Yetholm.” 

“ And why not?” inquired the ruffian with a 
mocking laugh, that had, however, something shrill 
and wavering in it. 

“ Because Kirk-Yetholm is over the Border, and, 
by the laws of Scotland, my niece Sinnamenta is 
your wife, proud man, and nothing but death can 

issever the bond !” 

‘An awful silence succeeded my uncle’s words. 
Massingberd Heath turned livid, and twice in vain 
essayed to speak; he was well-nigh strangled by 

ion. 

“T thank Heaven, Rachel,” murmured my little 
sister, “that Iam not that shame to thee to my 
race which I thought myself to be.” 

“ You shall have but little to thank Heaven for, 
girl, if this be true,” cried her husband hoarse 
rage ; “somebody shall pay for 


“ Tt ts true,” quoth my father, “and you feel it to 
be so, Nothing remains, then, but to make the best 
of it. We do not seek anything at your hands, 
nor ”——. 

“Only the right of camping undisturbed about 
Fairburn,” my Morris, who was of 
a grasping disposition, and had planned the whole 
matter, I fear, not without an eye to the advantage 
of his tribe. “You wouldn’t treat your wife's 
family as trespassers.” 

“Certainly not,” returned Massingberd Heath 
with bitterness ; “they shall be most welcome. I 
should be extremely sorry if they were to leave my 
neighbourhood, just yet. In the meantime, how- 
ever, I want my wife—my Wife. Come along with 
me, my pretty one.” 

‘He looked like a wild beast, within springing 
distance of his prey. 

“QO father, uncle, defend me!” cried the miserable 
gitl “What have a done to bring this man’s 
Vengeance upon me ?” 

“Ay, you are right there!” answered her husband, 
= a voice that froze m —. Mm is = left 

‘or me—vengeance. e along, I say ; I hunger 
until it shall begin.” 

“Massingberd Heath,” cried I, throwing a at 
his feet, “ for God’s sake, have mercy upon her ; it 
is not her fault. She knew no more you of 


Stee She Look how ill and pale she is— 
you above men should have pity on_ her. 
wretched condition. O leave her with us, leave 
my little sister here, and neither she nor we will 
ever trouble you, ever come near you. It shall be 
just the same as though you never set eyes 
upon us; it shall indeed! Oh, you would not, 
could not surely be cruel to such a one as she.” 

‘I pointed to her as she stood clinging to her 
father’s arm as much for support as in appeal, so 
beautiful, so pitiful, so weak; a spectacle to 
move a heart of stone. 

“Could I not be cruel,” returned he, with a | 
grating a “ay, to even such a one as she? 

k her—ask her.” 


‘ There was no occasion to put the question ; 
saw the answer in her shrinking form, her trembli 
limbs: his every word fell upon her like a blow. 

“She has not yet known, however, what I can 
be to my Wife,” continued he. “Come, my pretty 
one, come.” 

“She shall not,” cried my father vehemently ; 
“it shall never be in his power to hurt her.” 

“What! and I her husband?” exclaimed the 
other mockingly. “Both one until death us do 

! Not come?” 


“ He will kill her,” murmured my father ; “ her 
blood will be on my head.” 
“Are you coming—wife?’ cried ingberd 


Heath in a terrible voice ; he stepped forward, and 
her slender wrist with fingers of steel. 

orris and my father rushed forward, but the man 
had swung her behind him, placing himself between 
her and them, and at the same instant he had 
taken from his pocket a life-preserver—he carries 
it to this day—armed with which he was a match 
for five such men. “ And now,” cried he, “what 
man shall stop me from doing what I will with my 


wn 
“T!” exclaimed a sudden voice, and with the 
word some dark mass launched itself so violently 

inst the throat of remem" Heath that the 
giant toppled and fell ; — is huge breast, knife 
in hand, knelt Stanley w, his eyes gleaming 
with hate, his lithe body working like a panther’s. 
He was not hesitating, not he—he was only drink- 
ing in a delicious t of revenge, before he 
struck. 

“Strike!” cried I; “strike hard and a 
Carew!” But while the blade was in air, Morris 
and my father plucked him backwards, and suffered 
his intended victim to rise, although despoiled of 
his weapon. 

“ No, Carew ; that will never do,” quoth Morris, 
“We should have the whole country upon us in 
an hour, and they would hang us all together.” 

“Carew is that man’s name, is it?” exclaimed 
Massingberd Heath. “I will not forget it, be sure. 
You shall all pay for this, trust me ; but he, and 
this one, more than all. Come away, wife, come 


away.” 

™ she must Carew,” interposed my 
unele, checking movement of the young 
man’s. “He knows all now, and has a right to 

“Ay, but if he lays one upon her, 
cried The gipsy—“if he dares to harm 
her even by a word, and I hear of it, as sure as I 
see the sun this day, I will know what is the colour 
of his life-blood. You may take her away across 


the seas, but I will follow you ; ee 
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yourself with precautions, but I will come at you ; 
you may go and night in mail, but this knife 


shall find your heart out. 

‘Massingberd Heath nodded contemptuously, 
without speaking; and striding from the tent, 
signed to Sinnamenta to follow him, which she 
did, moaning and weeping, and casting backward, 
ever and anon, pitiful glances upon the home and 
friends she had exchanged for such an evil lot. I 
never saw my little sister more.’ 

As if the remembrance of this sad scene had 
utterly overcome her, Rachel Liversedge hid her 
face in her hands, and wept until the tears welled 
through her tanned and shrivelled fingers. 

‘I am indeed distressed,’ said I, ‘to have caused 
you so much pain. I will not make you sad by 
telling me more.’ 

‘Nay, my boy, since I have begun it, let me 
finish with it ; I shall think of it all the same, and 
it is better to speak than think. That very night, 
Stanley Carew was arrested upon the charge of 
stealing the horse which he had bought in open 
market, and ridden home just in time to play the 

I have described. In the days I s of, 

orty pound was given as a reward to those who 
gave such evidence as produced a capital conviction, 
and many a gipsy perished innocently in conse- 
uence of that wicked ordinance. It is possible 

t this accusation was made by one of those who 
made a —— of earning blood-money ; but I am 
— y certain the false witness was set on by 

if that man did not 
originate the c t was pressed against poor 
Carew very harshly ; and although the ienie a 
whom he bought the animal came honestly forward, 
and swore to its being the same which he had sold 
the prisoner, his evidence was rejected on account 
of some slight mistake in the description. You 
must have heard tell of that awful execution long 
ago at Crittenden jail, when the wretched victim 
to pein and revenge uttered these terrible 
words: *O God, if Thou dost not deliver me, I 
will not believe there is a God.” That unhappy 
man was Stanley Carew. My father and uncle 
were pitilessly persecuted and imprisoned, and 
died before their time. These wrists have worn 
fetters, this back has suffered stripes; nor did the 
vengeance of our enemy cease even with one 
generation. One of my boys is beyond seas, and 
another within stone walls ; yet I know that the 
hate of Sir Massingberd Heath is not yet slaked.’ 

‘But what became of your little sister—poor 
Sinnamenta ?’ 

‘I know not what she suffered immediately after 
she was taken from us; Heaven only knows: her 
husband carried her a great way off out of our ken. 
But this I have heard, that when he told her of the 
death of Stanley Carew, she fell down like one 
dead, and presently being delivered of a son, the 
infant died after a few hours, the mother lived—a 
maniac, Yes, Massingberd Heath, you did not 
kill my little sister, after all ; yonder she lives, but 
recks not whether you are kind or cruel ; she drinks 
no more the bitter cup of love’s betrayal.’ 

* She is surely not at Fairburn?’ said I,‘ is she ?’ 

*What else should keep us here, boy, to be 
harried by keepers, to be vexed by constables and 
justices? What else should keep me here in a 
place that tortures me with memories of my youth 
and of loving faces that have crumbled into dust ? 
What else but the hope of one day seeing my little 


sister and the vengeance of Heaven upon him 
who te hey The old rose 
up as she spoke, and looked menacingly towards 
Fairburn Hall *I could almost exclaim with poor 
Carew,’ cried she, ‘that if Massingberd Heath 
escape some awful end, there is no Avenger on 
yor I am old, but I shall see it, yes, I shall see 
it before I die’ 


If there had been more to tell, which fortunately 
there was not, I do not think Rachel Liversedge 
could have spoken further; her emotion far more 
than her exertions, had reduced her strength 
so far, that though she uttered the last words 
energetically enough, I had had for some time a 
difficulty in hearing what she said. 

‘I thank you for listening to the tediousness of 
an ancient e so long,’ murmured she: ‘if you 
were nota good boy, and half a gipsy, you would 
never have been so patient. I have told you all 
this to put you on your guard: it is no secret, but 
still you may not have heard it. Distrust, — 
detest Massingberd Heath ; and warn his nephew, 
if you be his friend, not to venture again within 
his uncle’s reach.’ 

‘I will, I will, cried I; ‘and I thank you in his 
name. I held out my hand, and she turned it 
over in her own. 

‘An honest palm,’ quoth she, ‘without a stain. 
There is one unlucky cross about it, Peter, that is 
all. You must not fret for that.’ 

I mounted my horse amid cordial ‘ good-byes’ 
from the gipsies, who had been pursuing their 
usual avocations during the above recital, as though 
nothing was moré common than that the head of 
the family should have a secret of two hours — 
to communicate to a strange young gentleman; an 
throwing a shilling to the boy who had shewn me 
the way, I took my leave. 

It was not till [ left the plantation far behind 
me, and had ridden at speed for some distance on 
the open road, that I was able to shake off the 
sombre feelings that oppressed me, and to meet 
Mrs Myrtle’s welcome to the Rectory with an 
answering smile, 


BY THE RIVER. 


Tue sunshine quivered on the quivering poplars, 
That grow beside the stream ; 
And o’er the distant hills there seemed a glory, 
A gold and purple gleam ; 
And I know 
That even in the March wind there was music, 
And in the river's flow. 


I loved to hear the sighing of the water, 
To mark its green depths shine ; 
But more I loved two brown eyes, calm and tender, 
A dear hand clasped in mine; 
For I know 
I thought that love would last for ever, changeless, 
Though rivers ceased to flow. 


Gone is the sunshine from the quivering poplars, 
The glory from the land ; 
Gone, the brown eyes that made the sunshine brighter, 
And gone the clasping hand ; 
But I know 
My tears are like the river—ab, the river! 
That cannot cease to flow. 
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